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to be a factor in experience which necessarily occasions inner
conflict and disquiet, a factor which will be eliminated in the
course of the growth of man's mind and of increase in self-
knowledge. For from this point of view religion is a poetry
which must refuse to know itself for a poetry. But such a refusal,
it is argued, must be overcome; and as civilization advances
dogmatic religion must increasingly be seen as primitive, and
a stage beyond which man must pass. This transition, it is
held, is what is most painful in the present stage of our civiliza-
tion. It is not true, as is often thought, that the cultural crisis
of our time issues from the so-called conflict of religion and
science. Such a conflict does not exist. The significant conflict
of our time is that which occurs in the minds of those who,
seeing in dogmatic religion the only possible form of a religion
which is to be universal, saving, and missionary, yet are
compelled to view dogma as a form of religion from which
they must, in honesty, deliver themselves.1 It may be put in
another way by saying that for such minds the difficulty is
not in accepting dogmatic religion; to seek membership of
the community of a Christianity can be only too easy. The
difficulty is rather in rejecting a religion which is thought to
be, as a religion, final and absolute.
When we consider the tradition of English poetry since the
Reformation, it is obvious that it is not a Christian poetic tradi-
tion. None of the major poets, with the exception of Milton*
have written as Christians. The case of Wordsworth therefore
is of enormous interest and importance to us. During the years
of his greatest poetic output he wrote as a man of passionately
religious imagination, but not as a Christian. After his ac-
ceptance of Christianity he wrote indeed much fine poetry;
but the fact of a decline of his poetic power is undeniable*
1 This crisis has not arisen, it must be repeated, as a result of the
growth of natural science; it has arisen pre-eminently from growing,
knowledge of anthropology and of primitive religion. I need hardly
add, however, that it would be erroneous to think that the latter
studies have made Christian belief irrational.